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MEW PIG AD SaROIYE eR 
IN AND IN BREEDING. 

The following letter was addressed to Mr L. F. 
Allen, by a gentleman in Obie. Mr A. does well 
to recommend caution in the matter of in-and-in 
breeding ; for it not ouly requires great knowledge, 
judgment and experience, but the genius almost of 
a Bakewell, to pursue it safely to any exten.—Ed. 
Amer, Agriculturist. 





“T have derived much information from the Ag- 
riculturist on various subjects, but none on this 
point, viz: the effect of breeding with animals near- 
ly related. Ido not know what is the technical 
term; but this is what I wish to know: I buy one 
bull, or buck, or boar, with the idea of improving 
the breeds. Well, the next generation are his 
own ¢alves, or lambs, or pigs. Or, if 1 breed from 
the progeny, they are own brothers or sisters. You 
get my idea. 
of this breeding upon the stock. There seems to 
be reason in prohibiting near relations, men or ani- 
mals, breeding together. Is there any physiologi- 
cal injury in such breeding? Or must I buy seve- 
ral animals to prevent this? Within what degrees 
of relationship is breeding admissible, if it is pro- 
hibited at all? May Lask of you to occupy one of 
your valuable letters to the Agriculturist with this 
subject soon ? INQUIRER. 


“ Breeding in and in,’ is the term used among 
breeders of stock, when close breeding—that is, 
father to daughter, son to mother, brother to sister, 
and all near affinities—is practiced. This will do 
very well, and to a considerable extent, where cer- 
tain valuable qualities are desired, which the ani- 
mals you wish to breed from possess. But to do 
so for any number of generations, requires great 
strength of constitution and general stamina in the 
anitnals on both sides, and long experience and 
great judgment in the breeder to select such ani- 
mals as sires and dams, to accomplish it success- 
fully; and therefore, for the general or casual 
breeder, | would recommend that “ in and in breed- 
ing” be carried no farther than one generation— 
that is, the sire may be put to his own daughter, 
and the son to his own mother, for one generation 
only, not to be continued to grandson or grand- 
daughter, unless under the circumstances alluded 
to above. Brother to sister is considered closer 
breeding than sire to daughter, or son to mother, 
and of course not so much practiced among scien- 
tifie breeders. In merely raising common cattle, 
this subject is little thought of, and the plan need 
not be practiced; but it has been by in and in 
breeding that the finest animals in the world, and 
the celebrated “improved” domestic stock of all 
sorts, have been produced; and to do so with suc- 
cess, is a nice and most scientific course of proce- 
dure, which, with our helter-skelter American no- 
tions, our farmers will be slow to adopt. Our peo- 
ple, as a body, will not pay for all this pains ; and 
ull we get more refined notions about these things, 


What I want to know is, the effect | 


all animals, the nice, pains-taking breeder will 
hardly get remunerated for his trouble. 


To go further into explanation of the science of 


breeding, would require a labored essay, which I 


have neither the time nor the ability at present to | 


L. F. ALLen. 


write, 


ULTRAISMS. 
| A paper from Dr. Muse, President of the Dor- 
chester (Md.) Farmers’ Club, was read before that 


association in April last, a copy of which, by a res- | 


olution of the Club, has been forwarded us for pub- 
lication. The following extracts exhibit the sub- 
stance of the article: 

“The mind of man is too apt on most subjects, 
and especially those of deep interest, to run off un- 


consciously into a state of ultraism—and from one | 


point discovered to be defective, to an opposite one 
equally at variance with the sober dictates of rea- 
son. 

On the subject before us, this error has, in my 
humble opinion, been committed—and some of the 
novelties, in relation to the improvement of crops 
jand soils, lave been too highly appreciated, and 
imay thereby become pernicious; yet I hold it to 
be quite reasonable to anticipate advantages from 
some of them, as auxiliaries, but unreasonable to 
anticipate such great results as are Claimed for 
them by their sanguine advocates. 
| Chemical solutions, poudretie, guano, and elec- 
tricity, are each offered by their respective adv# 


‘eates to the practical farmer, as an agricultural | 
. . . . ' 
ectholicon—a remedy curative and preventive of all | 


the ills and diseases incident to his various crops, 
In respect to the chemical solutions, it is wholly 
inconceivable that a grain of wheat, or other seed, 


‘should absorb froma steep of the highest degree | 


of coneentration, all the requisite food contained in 
ordinary manures, It is admitted that one essen- 
tial element—nitrogen—is required in’ but small 
portions—but it is very doubtful whether all the 


demands of the plant for this material, may be sup- | 
plied in this manner, with the aid of the atmo#phe- | 


rie source alone: the structure of the spongioles 
of the roots demonstrates that the rools as well as 
| the leaves, the earth as well as the air, furnish a 


share of the nutritive gases and other soluble sub- | 
stances placed in it by accident or design, which | 


experience has settled beyond the power of a pos- 
sible refutation. 

Where, I would ask, will be found the potash— 
‘the soda—the lime—the magnesia—the silicates— 
the phosphates, and the other essential materials 
of the plant? They are not found in the barren 
sand in which the steeped seed are sown; neither 
will they be found in the air, for they are not va- 


porable—nor in the steep—and yet the plant must) 


find them or perish. 

Be assured, gentlemen, we must hold on to the 
compost heaps: if properly made, these will sup- 
ply the deficit essentials, which the steeps did not 
possess, and which the small volume of the seed 
could not contain.” 


prove of essential service in agriculture: and he 
states that he is himself conducting several experi- 
ments in regard to these subjects, the results of 
Which will be made public.—.d/b. Cult. 


New Enotanp Farwer—This old and trusty 
i friend to the agricultural interest, has just com- 
meneed its twentyfourth volume, under the care of 
Mr Breck & Co., who continue to conduct it with 
We believe 
it is the only journal of the Kind that bas been pub- 
lished many years, that has not changed its form 
and plan of arrangement. There is 
of purpose in this respect, a sort of stickloativeness, 
which we like, and we hope it will live and flour- 
|ish for a century to come. Why should it not? 
It would be quite interesting for some friend of ag- 
ricujture seventyfive years hence, to own the whole 
hundred volumes, and thus be enabled to take a 
survey of the rise, progress, improvements and 
changes that had taken place for the cenwry pre- 
vious. — Maine Farmer. 


| (Obliged for your compliments, Br. Holmes. 
We wish your Farmer, also, “ may live and flourish 
| for a century to come,” and (if agreeable to you,) 
that you may live just as long yourself, in the un- 
impaired Possession of all your faculties, to pre- 
side over it as editor. 

Respecting the form of our paper, it has doubt- 
less been against our interest to keep it in its pre- 
| sent shape, but a desire to preserve an uniformity 
in the volumes, and to keep the paper, as it always 
has been, a register of agricultural information, has 
/induced us to forego the indulgence of the inelina- 
, tion we have sometimes had, to alter its form and 
| character. We do not know that any change of 

this kind, would be considered by its patrons as an 
improvement.— Ep. 


much discretion and sound judgment 


a steadiness 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Death from Eating Dried Apples.—A \ad in New 
Brunswick recently died after an illness of 48 hours, 
from having eaten a quantity of dried apples at 
one time, and shortly afterwards drinking beer up- 
on them, which created a fermentation and pro- 
duced a most unnatural swelling in his stomach 
and stoppage of the intestinal canal. 


Marim.—Never heat a horse because you have 
to run all over the lot to catch him. If you wish 
‘to be sure to catch him, tuke some oats or corn to 
him, and always give hii a chance to eat immedi- 
ately after being caught. He will soon learn to 
come to you on being called. A horse has human 
nature in him, as well as a hog.—Michigan Far. 


Grafting the Chestnut on the Oak.—In the depart- 
|mentof the Correze, France, an oak engrafted 
eight years ago with the chestnut, has at length 
The success 
of the experiment is deemed important, 


produced chestnuts of good quality. 


To Preserve Grapes—Put them in tight boxes or 


Dr. Muse still thinks it probable that the use of kegs, with carded bats of cotton between each lay- 
and better appreciate the value of good breeds of , steeps, as well as the application of electricity, may | er.— West. Far. 
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CULTURE OF FRUIT. 
The relish for good fruit is universal, and wher- 
ever it can be easily obtained and at a reasonable 


rate, it becomes, not a luxury for the few, but a ne- | 


under such cireum- 
uvail themselves, 


cessary for all, of which all, 
stances, will gladly 
ripened fruit, when fresh and in good condition, 
a great promoter of health. Tt is adapted by na- 
ture, to the wants, the comfort, and convenience 
of man, and its abundant supply should therefore 
be regarded by him with peculiar favor. 

The climate and soil of the United States, not 
excluding New England even, are well adapted to 
the production of most of the finer fruits, whieh 
have their natural growth in the temperate zone. 
We have the best authority for saying, that in Mas- 
sachusetts, they are produced with less care than 
in most parts of Europe, and that our peaches, 
pears, plums, cherries, &c. are of even higher fla- 
vor than is attained by the same varicties in “la 
belle France,” that favored “land of the olive and 
the vine 3” and we have no.doubt that when our 
horticulturists shall have succeeded, as they will 
succeed, in obtaining new seedling varieties of the 
grape, adapted to our climate, we shall rival France 
in the culture of that delicious fruit also. 

It appears to us, then, to be a very important 
and desirable object, and one which should be 
earnestly pressed upon the community, to consider 
the causes which have, to such an extent, retarded 
and prevented the general culture of the finer va- 
rieties of fruit among us, and to take means to oh- 
viate them, so that not the wealthy alone, but all 
classes of the community, even the humblest, shall, 
every day and habitually, become partakers of the 
rich, luscious, and bealth-preserving gifts, Pomona 
so temnptingly offers her votaries. 

A great deal of error and prejudice prevails on 
this subject throughout the community. It has 
been a very common remark, that he who under- 
takes the culture of fruit trees, must be a disinte- 
rested man, for the fruit of his labor could only be 
enjoyed by the next generation. 
We will state a case drawn from our own experi 
ence. In the spring of 1839, we went upon the 
place where we now reside, and where we have 
ubout one-third of an acre under cultivation, At 
that tite it was destitute of fruit, with the excep- 
tion of a few cherry trees, two plum trees, and 
some five or six peach trees, most of which were 
in a bad state, from neglect, and seemed hardly 
worth the attempt to preserve them. We set about 
procuring trees, but a nurseryman to whom We ap- 
plied, told us we must not expect to get pear trees 
in bearing, in a less time than fifteen years. But 
we persevered, and we have now above thirty pear 
trees in bearing, beside others which we have no 
doubt will bear next year. Last year, during the 


Good, well 


is 


season for plums and peaches, we had a liberal | 


supply for the wants of a large family, and for pre- 
serving. Of cherries we have an abundant sup- 
ply, and of the finest kinds. We set a young 
cherry tree in the spring of 1840, and the next 
spring cut off most of the top and grafted it. 
From that tree we had the present season nearly 
a bushel of Black Tartarian cherries, of magniti- 
cent size and the finest flavor. Other similar in- 


stances of productiveness of pear, plum, and peach | 


trees, Which have been put on the lot by us, might 


be cited. Suffice to say, from that small lot we} be near at hand, I made a critical examination of | advice to me when a boy, ( 
are now able to supply our family, to a greater or| several withered tops, to discover it, if possible. I} since proves it correct, 1 
jess extent, every day, from the first ripening of) soon found a green fly, about one-fourth of an inch | a good crop of corn, 


the strawberry until the coming of the severe 
frosts, with choice fruit of some kind or other, and 


This is all wrong. | 


‘in a short time, the supply of many of the kinds 
will be more than adequate to the wants of a sin- 
gle furmily. 

| A neighbor of ours, a few years since, pur- 
chased a vacant town lot, and built thereon, the 
same year laying out a garden and planting it 
|with fruit trees. Jn eight years from that time, 
the profusion of fruit which it supplied, of the 
most delicious kinds too, was a sight which would 
do any body goed to look upon. 

These are but two among a great number of 
lsimilar instances that we could name, to prove 
that fruit may be, and has been, produced abun- 
dantly, in a very short time. What has been done 
,once, may be again, and what las been done by 
| by one or two, may be by hundreds and thousands. 
One of the greatest obstacles in the way of the 
‘culture of good fruit has been, the very general ig- 
norance, in the community at large, of the kinds 
best adapted for cultivation, and the difficulty 
| which has existed, in this vicinity, tll within three 
or four years, of obtaining them, if known. We 
| hazard nothing in expressing the belief that, before 
the commeicement of our horticultural exhibi- 
tions, even the names of nine-tentlis of the most 
valuable varieties of pears, plums, cherries, &c., 
| were unknown to ninetynine persons out of every 
| hundred in the community, and of the fruits offered 
| for sale in our market, excepting apples, we hard- 
ily recollect any, besides the St. Michael pear, which 
| would be reckoned, by experienced growers, a- 
j;mong the kinds worthy of cultivation. 
| ‘Three or four years since, a triend of ours from 
‘a neighboring town, who cultivates fruit extensive- 
| ly for the market, met us in the street and told us 
| he wanted to show us two fine varieties of pears, 
‘of his raising. He took us to a fruit stand, and 
‘furnishing us with a specimen of each kind, de- 
‘sired our opinion of it. We told him, very frank- 
i Wy, that our opinion did not coincide with his, but 
‘that, on the contrary, if we had a tree of either of 
‘the kinds, we should have the top eut off, and 
some other kind grafted in, just as soon as the pro- 
per season for grafting should come round. He 
looked surprised, and said that he had considered 
them fine varieties—that under the influence of 
that opinion, he had gone a great way and taken 
| much pains to get the grafts. Still, if there were 
| better kinds, he was glad to know it, and inquired 
/ what kind we should recommend. He _ has since 
‘investigated the subject more fully. He has joined 
| the Horticultural Society, and is an active member 
| thereof, and now, he puts about the same estimate 
on his pears that we do.— Worcester Spy. 


| 
| 
| 


BLIGHT IN POTATOES. 

We copy the following communication from a 
correspondent of the T'ribune, without, however, 
endorsing the views of the writer on the subject. 
| The facts, however, are both interesting and impor- 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tant, and we trust will lead to an investigation for | 


causes Wherever effects are discovered, particularly 
such as are described by “ E. B.”"—™M. Y. Far. and 
Mechanic. 


To the Editor of the Tribune : 
This morning, for the first time, I observed a 
few tops of the potatoes in my garden beginning 


‘to wither and curl up. Supposing the cause might 


| 
! 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Jong, upon every top that had begun to wither—on 
most of them two; some had four, « few six. On 


one top I found four young flies, about half the 
size of the adult, and on three others, one each, 
about one-fourth grown. 

This insect, I thought, must be the cause of the 
disease commonly called the curl-top, or potato rot, 
since I found them on every diseased top in 30 or 
40 cases, and usually on that part of the plant that 
had begun to wither, and near the bealthy part of 
the stem. On the stem of one where the fly was, 
there was a small globule of viscid transparent 
liquid. This stem had begun to droop, but only 
so little that it would searcely be observed, Anoth 
er globule ou the upper side of a curled leat, on 
which a fly was sitting, was found to be sweet. 
Many of the leaves that were much wilted, felt as 
if a glutinous liquid had been spread upon the up- 
per surface. These qtestions, then, naturally 
arose : 

Does this liquid exude from the plant and attract 
the fly ;—or does he perforate the stem and cause 
the exudation, that, like a malicious parasite, he 
may extract the lite from this useful root ? 

It appears to me that the insect must be the 
cause of the exudation, for this reason—that it was 
found on no plant that did not have a fly upen it. 

In almost every case, two flies were found upon 
the same plant, differing a litle in size and color, 
the less being of a darker green, and the larger 
containing many eggs, which it appeared to be de- 
positing. Only one egg was found in the stem of 
the plant, yet there were many places apparently 
stung upon the diseased stem, and the effect of this 
reached down, in some cases three or four inches 
in the heart of the stem; others were hollowed 
down as far as the bealthy part. 

From the above observations, these conclusions 
appear to be evident—that the sting of this fly 
causes the curl-top; that it breeds upon the stem, 
and the numerous progeny live upon the plant, 
sucking up its juices and destroying its vitality. 
As a remedy, I amputated the diseased part and 
destroyed all the flies I could. About 10 o’clock 
I sprinkled soap-suds upon one small pateh, and 
none were found upon it at night, though many 
were found upon another piece that was not show- 
ered. An hour before sunset, I sprinkled the suds 
left from washing, upon the whole. 

Yours, &c. 

Pompey, NV. Y., July 14, 1845. 

P.S. Tuesday morning another examination was 
made, and only one fly was to be found on the 
piece. 


E. B. 


PLOWING CORN. 
Ata recent meeting of the Farmers’ Club, we 
suggested that there might possibly be some phi- 
losophy in plowing corn deep and cutting off many 


of the roots. A practical man thus writes, in the 
Western Gardener.—™. Y. Far. 


“ Nineteen-twentieths of the real practical far- 
mers, tilling corn on the alluvial bottoms and fer- 
tile uplands of the West, would not have a cultiva- 
‘tor in their corn-fields, and would whip one of 
‘their young rustics as soon for shallow plowing 
,corn, as they would for stealing a sheep. I have 
‘assisted in plowing and hoeing corn on the Miami 
| bottoms every summer since I was large enough: 
,to shoulder a hoe or steer a plow; and my father’s 
and my experience ever 
) was, that in order to insure 
I must plow it oftener and 
| deeper in a dry season than in a wet one, for this 
reason—that the oftener ground is stirred, the bet- 
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ter it will hold moisture—and that the breaking off 
of the roots is of minor consequence, if they are 
only kept broke off. Now for the result of this mode 
of tillage. An average crop with us upon the bot- 
tom land, is GO and 70 bushels per acre, and upon 
the upland from 45 to 50; and in favorable sea- 
raised 110 bushels on the bottom, 
and 85 bushels per acre on the hill lands, planting 
the rows 4 feet apart in the bottom and 4 1-2 feet 
on the hill land. The error is in neglecting the 
corn when it needs the most plowing, and letting 
the ground become hard and baked, and the corn 
roots of necessity have to extend themselves far 
and wide to gather their wonted nourishment, and 
then with the plow suddenly severing them.” 


sons, we have 


(=? We believe we may say that “ nineteen- 
twentieths” of our New England farmers are op- 
posed to severing the roots of corn by the plow in 
the advanced stages of its growth—and their oppo- 
sition to the practice, we think, has more philoso- 
phy to support it than can be brought to favor the 
practice above mentioned. We, here at the East, 
think it essential to the greatest perfection of the 
crop, that the roots be kept whole and permitted 
to extend themselves as fur as they may.—™M. E. 
Far. 


From the Maine Farmer. 


BLASTED PLUMS. 

I noticed in the last number of the Farmer, a 
request for information as to the cause of plums 
dropping prematurely from the trees, and also for 
a remedy against the evil; and although 1 do not 
feel myself competent to do the subject justice, yet, 
in the absence of other and better information, I 
will give what Lean, hoping it may have a tenden- 
ey to elicit information from some abler source, up- 
on a subject of much importance to the cultivator 
of fruit. 


For some years past, our plums have, to some | 


extent, blighted and fallen off, which has led me 


into a close inquiry aud examination into the cause, | 
satisfied is the Cureulio— | 


which I have become 
which, from about the first to the middle of the 
sixth manth (June,! stings or punctures the plum, 
and deposits its eggs in them, the grub usually 
penetrating to the stone, causing the plum to with- 
er and fall off We have, for the sake of experi- 
ment, removed the eggs with a sharp-pointed knife, 
soon after they were deposited, and the plum sus- 


tained no further injury than, in some cases, a | 


small sear, 

The best and most effectual remedy that we 
have found, is salt, spread around the tree as far as 
the branches extend. It should be applied early 
in the spring, before vegetation commences, from 
one to three quarts, according to the size of the 
tree. We have not found this an entire remedy, 
but have been much benefited by it. As further 
proof of the utility of salt, in the fall of 1843, I vis- 
ited the nursery and fruit garden of Samuel Pond, 
in Cambridge, which was formerly a salt marsh. 
His plums escaped the ravages of the curculio, 
when all around as far as I could learn, suffered 
materially from them. This, in connection with 
What was related to me by a close observer of cause 
and effect, in Salem, of some plum trees that stood 
upon the beach, so near as to be covered at times 
with salt spray, goes to satisfy me of the utility of 
salt, independent of the good effects we have ex- 
perienced in its use. I would, however, allude to 
an experiment made by Professor Cleaveland, if I 


mistake not, which, 1 think, was to remove, early 
in the spring, the earth around the tree, as far as 
the branches extend, and to the depth of two to 
three inches, and sprend over a coat of newly 
slacked lime, from one-half to an inch in thickness, 
then cover it with earth; and am of the opinion 
that rich earth, taken from a_ distance the 
tree, would be better than what was removed. We 


from 


have made a trial of this method, with some good 
effeer; but in this case, the addition of salt, [think, 
would be very beneticial. Another remedy, as prac- 
ticed by some, is to spread a sheet under the bran- 
ches, and give the tree a sudden shake, before sun- 
rise every morning, and destroy the ecureulios that 
fall. But this must be rather a tedious process to 
continue for some weeks, 

To those unacquainted with the cureulio, a de- 
scription of it might be interesting, but the length 
of this article is sufficient to preclude it at this 
time. Danien TaBen. 

Vassalboro’, 7th mo., 21st, 1845. 


Mr Longworth, of Cincinnati, has found paving | 
around his trees with brick, an effectual protection | 


agaiust the Curculio. 


TAR THE SHEEP’S NOSES. 


In August and September, and perhaps the lat- | 


ter part of July, a fly, which is very troublesome to 
sheep, lays eggs in their nostrils, which are hatched, 


and the young worms ascend into their heads, | 


where they become very distressing, often causing 
death, unless some powerful remedy be applied to 
cause their ejection or destruction. The better 
way is to prevent the evil. 

By tarring the sheep’s noses the injury will be 
avoided. The better way to effect this object is to 
lay tar on bourds or in troughs, in a sheltered situ- 
ation, and then strew on salt, and the sheep will 
perforin the operation of smearing; or take a stick 


oo 


salt in these, and once a week, or oftener, put tar 
around the edges of the holes. 

Sheep suffer much from these flies at the time 
they are assaulted, and they often run with their 
noses to the ground in order to avoid these vexa- 


' purpose some persons plow up the earth on spots 
often frequented by sheep in hot weather,—Dost. 
} 

Cull. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


} 


EXHIBITION OF FRUIT. 


Saturday, ug. 2, 1845. 


Favorite, Early Sopsavine (7) Early, and Harvest, 


of timber, dress the upper side, and bore some , 
large auger holes, two or three inches deep; put | 


tious pests, or they will run their noses into the | 
. . . ' 
dust when an opportunity presents, and for this | 


! 


fine—also, very fine red and white Datch Currants. , 


| 
| By A.D. Williams, Roxbury, Apples : Williams’ 
| 
| 
| 


| Sweetwater Grapes. 

Seedling Apricot, by Paul Newhall, of Lynn, 
| which we call Newhall’s Early. It is a high fla- 
| vored cling, of second size. Another year, we hope 
to see specimens not so fully ripe. 
| Hovey & Co, presented specimens of the Moor- 
|park Apricot, of good size, and of first rate quali- 
‘ty; also, two new French Pears, viz: Mabille, sec- 
lond to third rate, and Belle Alliance de Fenon, not 
| worthy of cultivation. 

Sapt. Lovett, Beverly, two boxes of very superi- 
or Blackberries. 

John Fisk Allen, Salem, Peaches Tippecanoe, 


J. Dodge, of Dodgeville, presented specimens of 


Noblesse. 


Franconia. 


Nectarines: Elruge, Golden. Raspber- 


ries: Cherries: Sweet Montmoreney 

Robert Manning, Salem, Apples: Charlomoski, 
Tetoisky. Citron des Carmes, (striped) 

J. T. Buckingham, Curtis’s Early Striped and 
two other varieties of Apples. 

Apricots, by Jolin Owen, Cambridge. 

Late Cherries, Bigarreau ? by Mr Bumstead, Rox 
bury. 

Apricots, by John Hooper, jr, Marblehead. 

|? 


Franconia Raspberries ; 


Pears: 


lL. F. Warren, Brighton, fine specimens ot 
Sugartop Pears, and Sam- 
mer Rose and Early Sopsavine Apples. 

J. HW. Cobb, Summer Rose Apples, and speci- 
mens of worthless early Pears, 

Josiah Gilmore, Newton, York Russet Apples, 
of large size ; also, Monstrous Pippin Apples, and 
Sugartop Pears. 

Stephen HL. Smith, of Smithfield, R. 1, (by the 
President of the Soecie ty,) of Freneh origin, sent as 
merehant of Providence, some GO 
~called in R. LL the Wax Pear. 

J. S. Sleeper, Roxbury, Apricots. 

Wim. Richardson, West Cambridge, Peaches : 
Grosse Mignonne. Plums: Imperial Gage. 

Chas. E. Grant, Roxbury, fine specimens of the 
Moorpark Apricots, 

James Nugent, Mrs. Howard, Brookline, 
fine specimens of Black Hamburg and Sweetwa- 
ter Grapes. 

Samuel A. Walker, very fine and large speci- 
mens of Apricots, 

Cheever Newhall, Dorchester, Apples: Curtis’s 
Early Striped and two other varieties. 

E. Brown, Lyun, Seedling Cherry—grows in 
clusters, sweet, and if larger, would be worthy of 
general cultivation; Pears, Early Catharine and 
one other variety. 

E. G. Withington, Benowi, Red Astrachan and 
Sine-qua-non Apples. 

John Hovey, Roxbury, Apples, var. Williams’s 
Favorite. 

Apricots by Capt. Chas. Sumner, Dorchester, 
and C. J. F. Allen, South Boston. 

Apples, Early Harvest, by H. D. Gray, Roxbury. 

River Apples, by Jas. Monroe, Cambridge. 

EK. G. Tucker, of Milton, presented some extra 
large specimens of Surnmer Greening Apples. 

Wm. H. Stowell, New Bedford, River Apples. 

By Jacob Deane, Mansfield, Apples—Williams’ 
Favorite, Early Harvest and other varieties, 

Geo. Walsh, Charlestown, Apples ? 

Sugartop Pears, by Sam’l Walker, Roxbury. 

For the Committee, S. Waker, Chin’n. 


a present to a 


yenrs since 


from 


Worms in the Heads of Sheep.—I see by your 
Jan. number, that inquiry is made for a remedy for 
wortrs in the heads of sheep. Nothing has been 
so effectual with me, as the following, told me by 
a gentleman from Vermont. 

Make a solution of salt and water and common 


pepper; with a syringe injectthe mixture forcibly 


up the nostrils of the sheep. This is a perfect 
cure.—.4. Beach, in Prairie Far. 





Destroy the Weeds.—\f you have a piece of land 
that is very weedy, which you wish to till next 
year, mow the weeds by all means, and let them 
lie upon the ground until they get dry, and then 
burn itover. In this way, you will not only de- 
stroy the weeds, but all the eggs and larve of in- 
sects that may be deposited therein, and clean the 
piece and prepare it finely for a crop of grain.— 
Maine Far, 
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NEAT CATTLE. 

The author of the Farmer’s and Grazier’s Com- 
plete Guide, an English work, says: 

“Much has been written as to what breeds are 
best; and a considerable greater stress has been 
laid on this part of the question than is warranted 
by any positive result. There are good and bad 
of all breeds ; and provided you select sound and 
healthy animals from a good stock, you will, if you 
treat them properly, have little to eare for, and less 
to fear. 

Always purehase cattle that have been fed on 
lands of as poor a quality as your own, It rarely 
happens that eattle purchased from  rieh lands 
thrive well on poor soils; but, on the contrary, 
those from poorer farms do well on good land. 
The choice of neat cattle, therefore, for the stock- 
ing of farms, must, in a great degree, be regulated 
by the nature and quality of the soil intended to 
feed them on. 

It is also essential that the cattle should be 
young, as well as healthy and of a sound constitu- | 
tion; for the younger they are, the more likely | 
they will be to do service. Their age may easily | 
he known by the teeth: like sheep, they have no 
fore teeth in the upper jaw; it is in the lower, | 
therefore, that this must be determined: the horns, | 
also, afford some guide in this respect. 

The eight fore teeth of the lower jaw are shed, 
and replaced by others, which continue through 
life; and two middle fore teeth fall out at about 2 
years old, and are succeeded by others not so 
white. At three years old, they have two more 
next to those of the previous year ; and thus by 
the two succeeding years all the fore teeth are re- 
newed: they are then termed full mouthed, and 
The sixth year the row is even, | 
Besides these, 





! 
i 


are five years old. 
the last two being completely up. 
they have ten grinders in each jaw. 

At the age of three years, the horns are smooth 
and even; in the course of the fourth year, a wrin- 
kle or circle forms round the basis of the horn, 
near the head; this is every year succeeded by 
another, which always seems to move the other | 
forward. At jooking, therefore, at the horns of 
neat cattle, if the first circle be considered as three 
years, it will be an easy task to tell the age of the 
beast at any subsequent period. 


THE POTATO. 

Since the potato has been brought into general 
use, there seems to be no substitute for it, Many 
things, as rice and corn hominy, might be made a 
substitute ; but whether the price of potatoes be 
high or low, the rich and the poor used to them, | 
know not how to live without them, We had | 
often wondered why most people had so strong a 
desire for potatoes; but our old correspondeut, | 
Rev. Ezekiel Rich, late of Troy, N. H., now re- 
moved to western New York, furnishes the Gene- | 
see Farmer the following facts.—Monthly Visitor. | 


| 
| 


“For recommendation of this root, and encour- 


agement in its cultivation, I will now state some of | 
its more observable qualities : 

1. It does not too highly excite the homan appe- 
tite, and thus render it, like many other things, out 
of due proportion with the powers of digestion. 
This is indeed a grand affair in the province of tem- 
perance and health, Even the best varieties are 
not liable to be eaten to excess, é, 

2. There is probably no kind of food that has a 
more just and healthful proportion of bulk and nu- 


lit is a very cheap article of food. 


| great blessing to the poor. 


sition is well exposed in an article written by the 
late Hon. John Lowell, headed “ Stirring the Earth 


ithe Mass. Agricul. Repository. 


isearcely larger than goose-quills, and I expected qrously strange and 


es ROE TO oe 


| triment. Its soluble and nutritious matter is said | piece of earth in a time of severe dronght, and if 
Ito bo 25 per cent.; whereas that of barley is 83,) he does not find it in the morning more filled with 
| wheat 85, rice 90, beans and peas from 89 to 93. moisture than the undisturbed ground in the vi- 
| This fact renders it easy of digestions, and unlike- | einity, let him continue an unbeliever. 
lly to surcharge the system and produce dyspep-| But there is another mode, and one whieh I have 
sia. never heatd suggested, by which I apprehend the 
| 3. The potato, like milk, eontains just sueh a. stirring of the surface, and making it light and po- 
| Proportion of aqueous substance combined with rous, is beneficial in great droughts. It is this: 
its nutriment, that it is, for both man and beast, light, porous bodies are bad conductors of heat: 
| both food and drink. This is a great convenienee. perhaps beeause they have more air between their 
| 4. It is very easily grown and cooked ; of course interstices. The earth, when very compact, wilf 
Hence it goes become exceedingly hot, but garden loam, which 
towards supporting a denser population, and isa is very porous, remains cool at noonday two inches 
helow the surface. J believe, therefore, that mov- 
5. It does not exhaust the soil like most other ing the surface, and keeping it ina light and po- 
vegetables, especially oats and turnips, and leaves rous state, enables it to resist the heat of the sun’s 
it in a good state for the sueceeding crop. rays; that the air between the particles of earth 
G. New vatieties and the best, are easily ob- communicates the heat more slowly than the par- 
tained from the top-ball seeds; taking, however, ticles themselves do when in close contact. 
about three years to bring them to maturity. Such is my theory: but lam an enemy to theo- 
7. It is very easily preserved, whether dried like ries. I always distrust them: J look only to faets ; 
fruits, or not; whether reduced to its farina or and having observed that a slight covering of half 
starch, or kept in its original state.” an inch of sea-weed would preserve my strawber- 
ries from drought, which 





‘an only arise from its 
STIRRING THE EARTHA RELIEF AGAINST lying so loose on the surface, I have been led to 
DROUGHT. inter that the undoubted fact that soil in a loose 
Some entertain the idea that it is injurious to eaves apg pnts bean! he me 
stir the soil when it is dry, and the plants are suf- en of dhe oaler we -_ “s Rr atin mlb ne sites : oe 
fering for want of rain. The error of this suppo- zB 7d ee * narnia a ene Sane 
ut, be the theory sound or unsound, Tam per- 
suaded that every farmer will find the free use of 
his plow and hoe, in times of severe drought, will 
be of more value to him than as much manure as 
j that labor would purchase. I have always been 
‘eonvineed from my experience as a horticulturist, 
that the great secret in cultivation consists in mak- 
ing the soil porous,” 


a Relief against Drought,” originally published in 
The following is 


an extract 

“In this extraordinary [very dry] season, I had 
a small patch of early potatoes, planted in a warm 
and sandy soil, purposely to procure an early crop. | 


The soil was, at least, three-quarters pure sand, | {It would seem from the statements in the fol- 


; 7 . r >» @ . . . 
| mixed with sotne food for plants among the sand. lowing article, pretending to be “ facts,” but which, 


The sag drought threatened a total Joss of the we opine, few of our readers will swallow as such, 
cro... The potato stalks were feeble, drawn up, that Madam Luna’s influences in Ohio, are won- 
, wery peculiar. We find the 
every day to see them wither; all hopes of a crop article in the Ohio Cultivator, — It will at least serve 
were abandoned. I thought they were fair sub- 1 excite asmile, and smiles are good.—.V. E. Far.) 
: , ‘ i | . . - on VV. Es. . 
jects for a desperate experiment. On one of the INFLUENCE OF T 4 : 
. 4 » - wv y 4 y ‘7 1 ~U ad 
hottest and driest days, I gave them a thorough ~* pe Os wan <-aga ON AGRICUL 
plowing, passing the plow four times through each | M. B. Bateh E U ere 
. . . ‘ | JV. Bb. 43.—U » Ye rO) an- 
row ; first plowing two furrows from the hills, as! Png ps ‘cun “4 f wt : the foregoing cap 
, : : ion, in your C ate ‘ 21 ‘omis 
near the roots us possible, without throwing out y “a - _e rel “ey 15th, tae age 
to diseuss this subject “ seriously” before long, and 


the seed potatoes, and then returning the earth il f 
; : . | you wish some of y s “ifthe , 
back inynediately by two other furrows. No rain| 2°" ome of your readers “if the facts cannot 
readily be found, to give you the most prevalent 


intervened for ten days. In three days after the “~.-. } bi 
" ea opinions upo s ‘ » explanations 
plowing, the potatoes changed their color; they °? upon the subject, and the explanations or 
reasons for the same, if any are adduced.” 


started afresh as if they had received the benefit of r | | . y 
ki . . } a 1 ' 3 e 2 ( i ri 
mp! 1; wer ' hil ob dr ) f ain h d fall I tther 100n ha an influ nee up one ag 1€ ul 
ture, isa J act that farmers m this section under- 


en. The dews, which were abundant, settled upon aE ie i. But 1 
: . stand perfectly well. » to particu- 
the new turned earth, while before the plowing, no ; tee | aut let us come to particu 
| lars, 


moisture had been apparent. . ; 
It is a facet that potatoes, beets, turnips, &c., and 
such other plants as grow in the ground, will, 


| 
The last fact, though it cannot have escaped the |, 


notice of the most careless cultivates, has not =~ if planted or sowed “in the new moon,” produce 
as yet explained. We can easily see that a soi tops or vines, and no roots. ‘This fact every horti- 
rendered porous would more readily and easily culturist should understand. F 
convey its moisture to the roots. It becomes like; 4, jg a fact that wheat, corn, oats, and all other 
‘ = va “ig . ’ —_—? . 
is fine 3 “ is readily yng ont sa read- | plants that grow ont of the ground, will produce 
, > ‘ s 7 $ wee > par- | } ; 
has -~ owe o lh - ie n * “4 as | roots, and no stalk yor seed, if sowed “jn the old 
icles, But itis not yet understood why it attracts | of the moon.” This fact every farmer should not 
the moisture. The fact, however, which is what) ¢,i) try to understand 


most concerns us, is settled. Perhaps some of the) jy is an important fact that timber (with the ex- 


experiments of our distinguished countryman, Dr. | ception of hickory, which ought to be cut “in the 
Wells, may tend to explain this fact, though it is , 


new of the moon,” to avoid the action of worms,) 

not my purpose to examine the theory. for rails, building, or other purposes, should be cut 

Every man who feels an interest in the ques-| “in the old of the moon,” to avoid its liability to 
tion, can satisfy himself at once, by stirring a small | decay. 
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It is a fact that a rail fence laid “in the old of 
the moon,” will sink into the ground from six to’ 
ten inches ina short time; but if the same fence 
had been laid “in the new of the moon,” it would 
have sunk very little, if any. 

Manure spread upon meadows in the spring, 


“in the going up of the moon,” will invariably rise , 


among the grass; but if it be spread “in the go- 
ing down of the moon,” it will cause no obstruc- 
tion to the mower’s scythe whatever—it will sink 
so close to the ground as to cause no hindrance, 
even to the rakers. 

It is an incontrovertible fact, that shingles nailed 
upon the roofof a house, or pig-pen either, “ in 
the new of the moon,” will invariably rise up and 
throw out the nals, 

These, Mr Editor, are only a few of the thou- 
sand and one instances [absurdities would be a 
better word,] that might be mentioned. But as I 
like to be particular, I will mention one or two 
more before I close. 

It is a notorious fact, to which every intelligent 
housewife will testify, that beef or pork, or other 
meat which had been killed “in the old of the 
moon,” will shrink in the pot. But if it had been 
killed “in the new of the moon,” it will not only 
retain its full size, but come out rather larger than 
it was before cooking. 

Farmers, once a year, are obliged to perpetrate 
an act of necessary cruelty upon their pigs and 
lambs. And this, too, must be done in a proper | 
time of the moon, And in relation to this matter, | 
as well us some others, the sign must be right. 

Mr C, Casebeir, an extensive farmer, formerly a 
resident here, used to do all his farming, it is said, | 
when the moon and sign were both right; and he | 
almost uniformly produced as much wheat from 25) 
acres as some other farmers did from 50 actes. | 
Aud this suecess was owing to the fact that others | 
were too negligent to obey the dictates of the moon | 
They were too careless to consult | 


| 
} 
| 


and the signs. 
their almanacs, 
My old friend J. T. Pugsley, would undoubted- 
ly find a satisfactory solution of his difficulties in | 
the management of sheep, in the changes of the | 
moon. The fact that his sheep produce shorter | 


wool than they did in Duchess county, New-York, | refer to them as matter of reproach to the employ- 


is solely attributable to the fact that they were 
sheared “in the going down of the moon.” My 
friend should look to his almanac hereafter, before 
he begins to clip. 

In regard to the influence of the moon upon the 
weather, | would ask, whoever knew it to storm at 
any other time than very near the changes of the 
moon—either the new, or full, or first or second 
quarters—or within a very few days of some one 
of these changes ? 

J am aware that these established facts are not 
in strict accordance with the theories of Justus 
Liebig, Dionysius Lardner, and some other mere 
theorists ; but theories are of little consequence, 
when not reconciled by facts. 

Yours, &c. 

Eastport, Ohio, June 24, 1845. 


(The author of Lacon somewhere says—“As 
an offset ag inst the marvellous things that man has 
done, we might fairly adduce the monstrous things 
which he has believed.” We were reminded of this 
remark by the foregoing. Is “the schoolmaster 
abroad,” in Ohio ? 


G. R. 





Do well while thou livest ; but regard not what 


a singular instance. 
! 








is said of it. 


FEMALE FARM LABORERS IN ENGLAND. 


Amougall the fashions imported from abroad, 


(says the Indiana Farmer,) here is one which will 
vot soon be apt to find users: 


“In all parts of the country, women are more | 
or less employed on the farms, and in some parts | 
| 


in large numbers. I have trequently counted thir- 
ty, fifty, and many more ina field at a time, both 
in hoeing turnips and in’ harvesting. In 


the sea- 
son of harvest, inmense numbers of Irish come 
over to assist in the labor, and this presents almost 
the only opportunity which they have in the course 
of the year, of earning a litthe money to pay the 
Nothing 


can exceed the destitution and squalidnuess in which 


rent of their cabius and potato patches, 


they are seen; starved, ragged, and dirty beyond 
all deseription, with the tatters hanging about them | 
like a few remaining feathers upon a plucked goose, | 

I found in one case on two farms—which, al- 
though under two tenants, might be considered a 


employed during the harvests, a large proportion 
of whom were women, though not exclusively 
Irish. The average wages paid the men in this 
case, Was one shilling sterling (or 24 cents) per day 


and their food, which was estimated at about nine | 


‘ 
pence (or about 18 cents) per day. Their living | 


consisted of oatmeal porridge and a small quantity | 


of sour milk or buttermilk, for breakfast; a pound | 
of wheaten bread and a pint and a half of beer, at | 
dinner; at night, a supper resembling the break- | 
fast, or two pence in money in lieu of it, 
I was curious to know how so many people 
were lodged at night. In some cases they throw 
themselves down under the stacks, or 
straw in the sheds or out-buildings of the farm 3 
but in the case to which I refer above, I was shown 
into the eattle-stalls and stables, the floors of which 
were littered with straw ; and here the men’s coats 
and the women’s caps and bonnets upon the walls, 
indicated that it was occupied by both sexes promis- 
cuously. ‘This was indeed the fact. This was not | 
Jam unwilling to make any | 

comments upon such facts as these. They speak 
for themselves. They are matters of general cus- 
tom, and seemed to excite no attention. I do not 


} 


upon soine 


ers, Who were persons of respectable character and 
condition, and whose families were distinguished 
for their refinement. But it presents one among 
many instances in which habit and custom recon- 
cile us to many things which would otherwise of- 
fend us; and lead us to view some practices, utter- 
ly unjustifiable in themselves, with a degree of| 
complacency or indifference, and as unalterable, 
because they have been so long established. I be- 
lieve there is only one part of the United States 
where anything resembling such a state of things 
prevails, or would be permitted; and there only 
among a class of beings whose claims to humanity 
seem not very well established in all minds, and 
whose degradation on account of their complex- 
ion, appears absolutely hopeless. But even here, 
this indiscriminate consorting is not common ; nor 
would it be permitted by any respectable planter.” 
—-Colman’s European Agriculture. 





Some one says that the water in which potatoes | 
have been boiled, sprinkled over plants, complete- 
ly destroys all insects, in every stage of their exis- 
tence, from the egg to the fly. 


The greatest silk manufacturing town in this 
country, is Mansfield, Conn. It has 8 factories. 








e . iof the disease. 
joint concern—more than four hundred laborers | 


From the Mass. ’ ouvimeano 


DISEASE IN POTATOES. 


Mr Editor— Many, various, and often contradic- 


|tory reasons have been given for the disease in po- 


tatoes the lust season. Some have said it was 


j caused by wel weather; others in a different see 


tion, by dry; others by warm. Some have laid it 
to manure in the hill; others say, when there was 
none in the hill, they were equally diseased, Some 
think lime, ashes, or plaster, has prevented the dis- 
ease; other's potatoes where these articles were 
used, have been as badly diseased as any. Some 
have laid it to the potatoes having been so long 
planted without reproducing from the seed: Thave 
several kinds produced from the seed within a 
few years, and they were as badly diseased as 
any. Some lay it to a particular dew; others to 


}a particular atmosphere. 


Now, it is evident that these are not the causes 
In York State it commenced two 
years ago ; last year it was much worse, and 
reached this State, and will probably be much 
worse here this year than last. 

This morning | examined my potatoes, and 
found some of the top leaves and stems dead, 
and many of them wilted; and among them, a 
little bug, about the size of the cucumber bug, with 
a sharp beak, with which he was piercing the 
On further examination, t found them on 
almost every hill; they were very active, and by 
dodging or flying, would elude my grasp; wher- 
ever they punctured the stem, it would seem to 
wither altnost as soon as if broken. 

Now, my opinion is, that these bugs, by pune- 
turing the stem, drawing off the sap, and perhaps 
poisoning it, are the cause of the disease ; and the 
tops being thus affected before the potatoes are 
ripe, Causes the root to rot. 

On referring to Harris’s Report on the Insects 
of Massachusetts, I find this kind of bug is the 
Phylocoris lineolaris, of the order called Hemiptera, 
and is described on the 16Ist page. 


LEWIS FORD. 


stems, 


Cummington, July 14, 1845. 


A Few Hints on Barns intended for Hay.—The 
site for these buildings is of the first importance. 
It should be in the vicinity of the hay field, for 
the saving of time and labor. It should be, if 
possible, dug into the side of a hill, which will 
enable you to draw the load near the roof, and 
pitch the hay down instead of up, which all know 
isa great advantage. If you have no side hill on 
which to build, the posts of the barn should be at 
least fourteen feet high, which will secure ample 
bay-room. The opening for putting in the hay 
should be at the east, as it will be shaded in the 
afternoon, the time at which hay is generally put 
in. To construct barns for this purpose in the 


‘most economical way, I would recommend plac- 


ing the posts upon the sills twelve feet asunder; 
gird parallel with the sills half way up the posts, 
then board up by placing the boards lengthwise 
from plate to sill, For a roof, match the boards 
close, and lay two thicknesses, taking care to break 
joints. Every barn should be provided with a 
lightning conductor. An easy method is to put 
them up in the form of a half circle, stretching 
along the roof, supported by non-conductors. The 
fluid coming in contact with either end of the con- 
ductor, will travel to the opposite end, where it 
will explode into the air. H, Cooker. 
—Albany Cult. 
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Tue Farwer’s Liprary ann Montury Jocrsac or | 


Acricutture: No. !. 

annum. 

Messrs. Greeley & McElrath, New York, have issued 
the first nuinber of this new periodical, which is before 


July, 1845. pp. 112. &5 per 


us. When we say thatits editor is the venerable and 
venerated Joux 8S. Skisyer, Esq., the founder of the 
first of American agricultural periodicals, we hardly 
need Say more respecting the character of the number 
before us, or predict what will be the character of the 
succeeding numbers, He is so well known to the read- 
ing agricultural public of this country, as an able and 
instructive writer, that it would be superfluous to say 
anght in respect to his ability to make this magazine 
what its publishers intend it shall be, “ the best as well 
as the amplest and most co.nprebensive agricultural 
work ever published in this country.” 

The number of the Library under notice is well filled 
and interesting. It commences with the republication 
of Petzholdt’s Lectures to Farmers on Agricultural Che- 
mistry—a work of signal merit, in which the relations 
of chemistry to agriculture are stated and explained ina 
manner so plain as to be within the comprehension of 
every one who has an ordinary share of intellect. 

The “Monthly Journal of Agriculture’—a depart- 
ment separate from the “ Library’’—embraces many ex- 
cellent articles on various agricultural subjects of the 
highest importance, and which cannot be read without 
profit to the mind or the pocket. 

The number is embellished with an elegantly execu- 
ted likeTiess of the late Stephen Van Rensselaer-— the 
patron of Agriculture’ —a name venerated in New York 


as Lowe tu isin Massachusetts There are also two 


fine lithographic illustrations. The mechanical finish | 


of the work is as excellent as its contents, and highly 
creditable to the printers and publishers. 


We are confident that this new laborer in the field of, 


agricultural improvement, is destined to meet with a 
hearty welcome and hearty encouragement from the 
American agricultara!l public. 

We copy with pleasure the fo'lowing from the worthy 
editor's address to his brother editors : 


“ Let me close this address to brother editors, of what- 
ever interest or party, by asking one favor. If you 
would welcome him to put his feeble sickle in the com- 
mon field, will you please copy this, or otherwise pro- 
claim that SkinnER—we won't say in his old age—(let 


that word become “ obsolete’’)—has rejoined the edito- | 
' 
rial phalanx, and set down now, with no other employ- 


ment, to make his bread by assisting to teach others, iu 
‘ The Farmers’ Library,’ how to make theirs. 

The Farmers’ Library and Monthly Journal of Amer- 
ican Agriculture, will have no sort of connection, near 
or remote, direct or contingent, with any political object 
or paper. In Agriculture there is no party politics. The 


eee will consist of at least 10° pages a month, to | 


»e made up of standard works on practical agriculture, 
and all sorts of treatises which it may be becoming and 
useful for a cultivated farmer and his family to read, 


either for solid instruction or elegant amusement, in any | 


way connected with his condition and pursuits in life. 


The engravings, lithographs, paper. type, &e., all to | 


he of first quality—making two volumes per annum, of 
at least 1200 pages, all for $5 a year. Address 
J. S. SKINNER, 
Editor of the Farmers’ Library, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. 
The Essex Agricul. Society's annual exhibition will 
be held at Ipswich, Sept. 24th 


TILLAGE OF CROPS. 

The copious rains which have fallen of late, have 
| pretty thoroughly saturated the earth with moisture, and 
rendered less labor necessary in the care of crops, ex- 
| cepiing the destruction of weeds. The usually dry pe- 
| riod is, however, yet to come, when the stirring of the 
earth, in some way, will be necessary, to keep it as 
For this pur- 
pose, the cultivator is most generally approved by us in 


| moist as may be in the absence of rain. 


New England, though, as will be seen by an article cop. 
ied on another page, farmers at the West prefer the 
plow—and do not think it materially injurious, if at all, 
to run it so deeply between the rows of crops—corn in 
particular—as to cut asunder the roots. This practice 
| we cannot look upon with favor—and the experience of 
our most observing farmers is against it. Plowing deep 
| between the rows noi only injures the roots, but turns 


j up and wastes the manure. * All, or nearly all, the ac- 


‘counts we have published of great products of Indian 
| corn, (said Judge Buel,) agree in two particulars, viz : 
: 

jin not using the plow in the culture, and in not earthing, 


| or but very slightly, the hills. These resulis go to de-| 


| monstrate that the entire roots are essential to the vigor 
of the crop, and to enable them to perform their func- 
| tions as nature designed, must be near the surface. 
the roots are severed with the plow in dressing the crop, 
| the plants are deprived of a portion of their nourishment ; 
| and if they are buried deep by hilling, the plant is par- 
tially exhausted in throwing out a new set near the sur- 
face,” 


| ‘There is, however, one way in which the plow may 
| be safely and beneficially used in tilling crops—corn as 
We allude to the 


method practiced by Mr Loweil, in the case of his pota- 


| well as roots—in times of drought. 


j toes, mentioned in the article republished on another 
| page, headed * Stirring the Earth a Relief against 
| Drought.””. ‘The plan is, to ran the plow lightly—say 
| three inches deep—twice through each row, turning a 
| furrow from the plants and then throwing it back again. 


| This both demolishes weeds and secures all available 


| moisture from the dews. ‘Though corn and_ potatoes 


‘in most cases, may be too far advanced to permit this 
| use of the plow, it may be practiced in case of carrots, 
| and other like crops 


| ‘Tue Poraro Pracur aGain—Itis probable, if not 
| absolutely certain, that the rot in potatoes bas again ap- 
peared. We have copied two articles in this number, 
in which the disease is attributed toinseets. We would 
| be obliged if'any of our subscribers who have made or 
may make any observations respecting the origin of this 
malady, would communicate them to us for publication. 


| 
| 
| 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, Aug. 2, 1845. 
From Samuel Walker, 6 bouquets, a fine display of 
| Phloxes, and other cut flowers. 


! . . 
Co. were very fine, viz: Charles, white; Pinkeye, 


Longiracemosa, white ; Roseasuperba ; Bridgesii, lilac ; 
Coldryana, and the splendid striped one, Princess Ma- 
rianne; also, cut flowers of Achimenes picta, grandi- 
flora, longiflora, pedunculata and birsuta, and the fine 
Ipomea Learii. 

From Wm. Kenrick, by Miss 


large, and two small bouquets, Verbenas, Wc. 


tussell, one elegant 


From Wm. E. Carter, one large ,and two small bou- 
quets; three beautiful seedling variegated Phloxes, No 
3l and 32, and one named Russellinna; Rudbeckia 
grandiflora; purpurea and fulgida; Clematis flammula 
and integrifolia ; cut flowers in variety, and seedling 
| Petunia ; Fuchsia corymbaflora and coreopsis rosea, in 

- pots; also, white and red Water Lilies, and Magnolia 
| purpurea, 
| From John Hovey, five bouquets. 
From J. E. Teschemacher, a fine plant of Echinocac- 
| tus Eryicsii, watered profusely with guano water ; (beau- 
tiful.) 
| From H. W. Dutton, Dahlias—Constantia, and other 
| fine specimens. 
| From Parker Barnes, Double Balsams, Double Holly 


jhocks, Phlox Drummondii, Portulace, Fersrias, Del- 


If phiniums, Dahlias, Nasturtions, and other cut flowers. 


From Edward Allen, six plants of Gloxinia speciosa 
| six do. Campanula pumila alba, (very neat dwarf plants,) 
one Fuchsia conspicua arborea, and one Nerium splen- 
dens. 

From James Nugent, a great variety of Seedling Ver- 
benas, many of them very beautiful; Dahtias, &c. 

From J.L. L. F. Warren, one large and four smal! 
bouquets, and Water Lilies. 

From John Arnold, Roses in variety. 

The committee award to Edward Allen a premium 
of $2, for the best six pot plants. 

To Miss Russell $1, for a large bouquet. 4 

To Win F. Carter $1, for do. 
| ToJ. L. L. F. Warren 1, for do. 


For the Committee, Joseru Breck. 


Vegetables.—From A. D. Williams, three large Drum- 
head Cabbages. 

From Juhn Hooper, Jr., Marblehead, two Broccoli, 
extra size. 

From J. E. Teschemacher, one stalk of Blue Imperi- 
al Peas, remarkable for the shortness of its joint, bear- 
jing 22 pods. It was grown on poor seil, mannred with 
guano. A stalk of the Dwarf Grotto Peas was exhibi- 
ted by the same gentleman last werk, treated in the 
same way. W. B. Kinesspury, Chm'n. 


(7 Fruit report on 3d page. 


(We should have acknowledged before the receipt 
of the ‘Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricul. Society 
for 1844—a volume of upwards of 500 pages, embracing 
the doings of the State, and abstracts of the transactions 
of the County Societies. This annual publication is 

highly creaitable to the spirited and influential Society 
| wader whose auspices it is issued. 








ee , : | Pea d d 

From Messrs. Winship, Phloxes in variety ; Roses, | 7 We have received the first No. of what we pro- 
| Altheas, Honeysuckles; Asclepias decumbens, Aconi-|nounce a most valuable and usetul work, entitled “ The 
tum variegata, Clematis flamula, (very sweet scented,) | Book of Useful Knowledge—a Cyclopedia of several 
| with F f fc ” thousand Practical Receipts, and collateral information 
| With a variety of cut Howers. jin the Arts, Manufictures, and Trades, including Medi- 
From Samuel A. Walker, Brookline, three bouquets, ! cine, Pharmacy, and Domestic Economy—illustrated 
four varieties of Balsam, Phlox Drummondii, Marigolds, | with nurnerous engravings. " New York: D. Appleton 
|} & Co. Issued in numbers, at 25cets each For sale by 


| Coxcomb, and a variety of cut flowers. Poser ec web onletindd maate pte 
From Capt. Macondray, Phloxes of sorts, Gladiolus, | ss : 


| German Asters, Convolvulus minor, &c. | Bees generally eat more honey than they collect, after 
From Joseph Breck & Co, ten vars, Double Palsams ; ‘the first of August. Weigh your hives, and see for 


: . ; , _ . Cult. 
, Phlox Drummondii and Verbenas, in great variety ; yourselves.— Bos. Cult 


Brachycome iberidafolia, Booerhaveii species ? perpetu- | 





; a 7 An account of the editor's visit to the seat of J.8 
al and hybrid Roses; Mimulus ; Sweet Peas, 8 var.; (©, Greene, Esq , is necessarily deferred Uli our next. 


Double German Stocks in variety ; Gaura species ; Che- 
| lone barbata, and other cut flowers in great variety. 
| Some new and rare Phloxes from Messrs. Hovey & 


7 This is the month to form Strawberry beds. See 
advertisement of plants. 
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THERMOMETRICAL, 


Renportedtorthe New England Parmer. 


Range of the Phe:mometeratthe Gardenot the proprietors | US Oo! STRAWBERRY PLANTS now in culuvation. 


ofthe New Englaml Farmer, Brighton, Mass in a shaded 
Norherly exposure.tothe week ending Aug. 8. 


Aug., 1845. | 7A.M.]12,M.15,P.M.] Wind. 


Monday, 28 | a. ] @ { ww FT B.S. 
Tuesday, 29/ 59 72 { 68 | Ww. 
Wednesday, 30} 69 eG | 73 | S&S. &. 
Thursday, 31] 63 83 {| 72 | S.W. 
Friday, 1] 57 | 7 «| «(67 (d|:sCS. WW. 
Saturday, 2} 62 | 80 | 67 | E. 
Sunday, 3] 64 | $2 71 | E 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpar, Aug. 4, 1545. | 
Reported for the N. E. Farmer, 

At market 1000 Beef Cattle, 3200 Sheep and 300 
Swine. 100 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Mitces — Reef Cattle —Former prices were not sus- 
tained. We quote Extra, 85,25 a 5,37. First quality 
$a5,17. Second quality, $4,25 a 4,75. Third qual 
ity, $3,50 a 4. 

Sheep. —Lambs from $1,535 to 2. Old Sheep from 
$150 to 2.25. | 

Swine.—Old Hogs from 4 1-4 to 5. 
dle 4 1-1and 5 1-4. 


Shoats, to ped 
At retail from 5 to 6 1-2. 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 
SEEDS. ftlerds Grass, $1 75 a2 00 per bushel. Red Top | 
50 to 60 cents. Clover—Northern, 9 to 10c.—Southeru.s 
a9c. Flax Seed. 3150 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per Ih. 
Canary Seed. $1 50 a 2.00 perbushel. Millet, 1 75 to 2 00. | 
GRAIN. The late speculative operations, previously no- | 
ticed, have imparted a good deal of firmness to the market, 
and caused some further advance in prices. 


Corn—Northern. new, bushel 54 a 55--Southern, round 
yellow, 52 a 54—Southern flat yellow, 51 a 53—do. do | 
white 47 a 43--do New Orleans, 40 a 47—Burley 00 a 00 | 
—Rye, Northern, 65 a 70—do. Southern, 63 a 63 —Oats, | 
Southern, 338 a 40 — Northern do. 00 to 00— Beans, per | 
bushel | 12 a1 62.--Shorts, per double bush. 00 a 00—-Bran, | 
00 a 00. 


FLOUR. The effect of a favorable Wheat crop has been | 

very considerable on Flour in general. | 

Zaltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, $4 50 a0 00 
—do. wharf, $450a v 00—do. free of garlic, 80002 0 00 | 
—Philatelphia do.4 mos. $0 00 a 000 — Fredericksburg, 
low I'd new 3444 a 450—Alexandria, wharf, 000a0°'0 
— Georgetown, $4 62 a 0 00—Extra do. 5 00 a 5 25—Rich- 
mond Canal, $0 00a0 00—do. City, $600 a 000—Peters- | 
burgh, City, $0 00 a 0 0) —do. Country 80 00a © 609—Gene- | 
see, common cash, $4 37 a 450— do fancy brands, $4 87 | 
a 5 50—Qhio. via Canal, 84 25 a 4 50—do do New Orleans, | 
cash 80002000. Rye, $3 25 a 0 00—Indian Meal in bbls. | 
$2 12a 225. 

PROVISIONS. The past has heen a very active week 
for Pork and Lard ; large sales have heen made of both arti 
cles for New York and other coastwise markets. 

Beef— Mess 4110 new bbl. $9 5021000—Navy—$8 75 a 
9 25.—No. 1, $0 00 2 0 00—do Prime $6 00 a 6 50—Pork— | 
Extra clear 4. mo bbl. $1450 a 00 00—do Clear 313 75 a 14.00 
do. Mess, 312 50 a 13 00—do Prime $10 25 a 10 75—do Mess 
from other States— a — —do Prime do do 80 000000 
do. Cargo do. 0.002000 —Clear do do $00 00 a 00 00— | 
Butter, shipping, 12 a 15—do store, uninspected, 8 a 12—do | 
dairy, 15 cts. a 17—Lard, No. 1, Beston ins. 8 a 84 —do} 
Seuth and Western, 8 a 84— Hams, Boston, 844 9 —- 
Southern and Western, 3 a &4—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal 
6 a 8—do new milk, 74a 8§. 


WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad- | 
val. Atl whereo: the value exceels 7 cts. per pound, 40 per | 
et. ad. val. and 3 cts per pound. | 

There hegins to be some movement in fleece Wool, but no | 
large sales have been made, and prices not settled. 


Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 33 a 40 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood ‘iv 35 a 37--Do. 3-4 do 33 a 35—Do. 1-2do 
31 a 33 -1-4 anil common do 28 a 30 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 22-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 15 ——Bengasi do 
6 al2--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10-- 
do. do. picked, 10 a 14—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 36 
a 38—No. | do. do. do. 34 a 35—No. 2do dodo 23a 25— 
No. 3 do do do 14 17. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

The foreign advices, per steamer, are very favorable fir 


the growing crop, and in some of the English districts, pri- 
ces have fallen considerable. 


Ist sort Mass 1844, lb. 00a 00 ; 2d doO0ao. 
HIAY, 12 to 124 per ton— Eastern Screwed 812 to 00. 
EGGS, 12 to 14. 





} and costly bet of Tulips imported for the Pubiic 
jand pronounced by competent judges to be the finest collec- 


| STRAWBERKRY PLANTS. 

The subscribers can furnish all the most desirable varie 

| AMONG THEM ARE 

| Swatnstone’s Seedling, Eiton Pine, 

|} Ross s Phenix, Bishoy’s Orange, 

British Queen, Keen’s Seedling, 

Hovey’s Seedling, Early Virginia, 

Myaitt’s Seedling, 
4“p Plants will be packed to send any distance 

| Gentlemen who intend to form new plantations, are re 


| minded thai the month of August is the most suitable time 


}of the year to do it. All orders will be promptly attended 

to, and good plants sent. J. BRECK & CO. 

; Boston, Aug. 5. Nos. 51 & 52 N. Market -treet 
HERDS GRASS OF EXTRA QUALITY 


The subscribers have received a few tierces of extra fine 


| HERDS GRASS SEED. perfectly free from all fou! 


seed, which they can confidently recommen! to farmers for 
August sowing 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
Nos. 51 & 52, North Market street, up stairs, 


Boston, July 29, 1845. 


2000 SUPERB TULIP BULBS, 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. offer for sale the celebrated 


Garden 


lion in this country, ‘The suoseribers obtained the Massa 


| chusetts Horticultural Society’s premium of 88 for the best 
| thirty distinct varieties which were taken from this bed. 


They will be sold at the very low price of $3 per dozen, 
which is not one half the cost of many single bulba in the 
collecuon, There never was a better opportunity for ama 
teurs to indulge themselves with a hed of these truly spleo 
did flowers. JOSEPH BRECK & CO 
Nos. 51 & 52, North Market street. 
Boston, July 29. 


HAY TOOLS. 
The subscribers have on hand a large assortment of Hay 


cash, viz: 

500 doz. Dunn’s Scythes, 
other manufacturers. 

100 doz. Bush Scythes. 

50 “ Cradle do. 


also Taft & Sons, and 


50 “ Sickles. 

300 “ Snaith’s various sorts. 
600 “ Rakes do. 
100 “ Revolving Horse do. 
200 “ Hay Forks al! sizes. 


100 groce Austin’s and other Riffes. 
100 ‘** Scythe Stones. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Boston, June 10, 1845 


HOWARD'S PREMIUM SURSOIL PLOWS. 
The sub oil low is unquestionably the most importan 
agricultural implenient of modern invention. ltis considered 
by the best informed practical farmers of Great Britain and 
our own country, as an indispensable article in the most profi- 
table husbandry. Says that eminently skilful and intelligent 
agriculturist, Mr. Phinney, of Lexington : “such is the esti- 
mate in which | hold this important implement, that I should 
consider ita great piece of improvidence to put ina crop 


without first subsoiling the ground.’? The subsoil Plows | 


manufactured by Mr. Howard, are of to sizes—the smaller 


| obtained the highest premium offered by the State Agricultu- 


ral Society at its late exhibition at Worcester. The com- 
mittee to award the premium on Subsoil Plows, in their re- 
port say: —* The committee were pleased with the neatness 
and firmness of structure of these Plows—characteristics 


which have distinguished all the Plows of Mr. Howard that | 
| have come withintheir observation. 
| their peculiar features. 
| with what ease an! perfection the hard pan could be stirred, 


* * They were astonished to find 


and broken to the depth and width of 8 or 9 inches, for such 
was the operation of the medium size Plows, with a power 
not exceeding that ordinarily required for moving a surface 
Piow at the same depth —and they found the Plow might be 
guided with less labor ahd fatigue than the surface Plow. * * 
They confidently recommend the subsoil Plow to the attention 
of the farmers of the Commonwealth *”” 

The improvement inthe length of the handles of Mr. How- 
ard’s | lows, suggested by the committee, has been made- 
and the undersigned are now prepared to furnish these inval- 
uable implements wholesale and retail. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

N.E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 & 52, 
North Market Street, Boston. 








SPRUCE POLES FOR SALE. Y 
500 dozen Spruce Pores, suitable for fancy Fence, Dah- 
lia or Bean Poles; 2000 Spauce Poxgs, 10 to 30 feet 1 
length; Cepar Posts, &c., for sale by 
MOSES FRENCH, Jr. 
Boston, April 11. 3m. Maine Wharf. 





Downton, English Wood, &c. 


Also, their usual supply of good GRASS 
| SEED, of all kinds. } 


Utility and not show, are | 





REVOLVING HORSE RAKE. 


The Revolving Horse Rake has beeu in general use in 
| most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and is found 
‘to be one of the most useful labor saving machines now in 
fuse. One man and horse, with a boy to lead, will rake on 
jan average from 25 to 30 acres per day with ease, and de 
ithe work well. ‘There is a great advantage in this rake 
lover all others, as the person using it does not have to stop 
| the horse to unload the rake 

For sale at Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, b 
June 17. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


GRAIN CRADLES, 

The Grain Cradle is an article which is coming into very 
general use in the New England States where they were 
tll of late but little known, although they have been in very 
general use in the southern und western States, for many 
years, and which is found to be decidedly the best mode of 
harvesting grain, as it is supposed one man will cradle five 
acres in aday when he cannot reap more than one. The 


jand Harvest T'vols, which will be sold at low prices for | difference in gathering a crep is so much in favor of crad 


| ling, that we must suppose that it will he the only mode 
| adopted hereafter, and the grain cradle will become of as 
| much use,as an implement of husbandry,as the plow now Is. 
There has heen a very great improvement in the mano- 
| facturing of this article, they are now made on the most 
| improved plan; the scythe is well secured and finished in a 
| superior manner and made of the best cast steel, 
For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
| and Need Store. JOSEPH BRECK & CQO, 
| May 7. 
| DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 
| A full blood Durnam Butt, from the stock of G. Vail, 
| Esquire, of Troy. A very fine animal, and now ove year 
} ten months old 
| Also. a Burt Catr of the same stock, five months old,— 
i}may be seen at the Farm of Joun Cranke, sen , on the 
| Worcester Turnpike, in Brookline April 15. 
| 
| Guano! Guano! 
Just received and for sale in lots to suit purchasers, 26 
| tons African and South American Guano, of superior quality, 
the best ever brought into this market. The African, which 
| is part of the cargo of the hrig Samos was analyzed by one 
'of the first chemists of this country, and pronounced to be 
| of the first quality ; it has been fairly tested by many of the 
| farmers and gardeners in the vicinity of Boston, and has 
fully equalled their highest expectations. We can fully 
recommend the South American, which has also been care 
tully analyzed, and found to be a splendid article, and very 
superior, being free from stones and hard substances. For 
an by the ton, bbl. or bag. Orders addressed to JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO.,51 and 52 North Market street, will be 
promptly attended to, 
| Soston, March 25, 1845. 


| NOTICE. 
| The full blood imported Ayrshire Bull WALLACE, (with 
| pedigree complete,) will be at my farm in Chelsea, fora 
| short time, for the use of a few Cows. 

BEN. SHURTLEFF, Jr. 

| May 28, 1845. 


| HOES, — 
Of different patterns, for sale at the New England Agn- 
| cultural Warehouse, 51 and 61 North Market street, by 

| May 21. JOSEPH BRECK & CO 

| 





GEDDES’sS HARROW 
This excellent implement, considered a great improvement 
| on all other kinds, is for sale at the N. England Agricultural 
| Warehouse, 51 and 52 North Market street, by 
May 21. J. BRECK & CO. 


| 
| —_—__ —_——— — — 
| 


SCYTHES, SNAITHS AND RIFLES, 
Of the best descriptions, constantly ov hand, at the New- 
England Agricultural Warehouse 5' and 52 North Market 
steet, by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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Taking the Census.—Some rich scenes occurred 
in taking the census, under the late Jaw for that 
purpose. The following, from an eye-witness, is 
one: 

“Is the head of the family at home 7” 
inquiring Marshal. 

“ Here’s the divil with his book again for the 
d’rectory,” shouts a junior of the family to the ma- 
ternal head above stairs, who presently appears. 
“Is it the heads of the family ye want sure ? but 
last week ye wanted our names for yer d’rectory, an’ 
now yer after our heads. A free country this, sure, 
when one’s head is v’t safe. Be off, an’ bad luck 
to ye, and all like ye.” 

After some explanations, the questions in order 
are asked: 

“Who is the head of the family ” 

“Ann Mahoney, yer honor; the same in ould 
Ireland, and foriver.” 

“How many males in this family °” 

“Three males a day, with praties for dinner, an’— 

“ But how many men and boys ?” 

“Och, why there’s the ould man an’ biy, an’ 
three childer who died five years ago, heaven rest 
their dear souls, the swatest jewels that iver?— 

“ But how many are now living ?” 

“ Meself an’ me daughter Judy, ye see there, an 
a jewil of a girl she is indade.” 

“ But have you no males in your family 2” 

“ Sorra the one: the ould man works bard by 
day, and isn’t at home at all, but to his males and 
his bed, nor Patrick nither.” 

“How many are subject to military duty ?” 

“ Niver a one: Patrick and the ould man belong 
to the Immits, (the Emmets, a New York Irish 
corps,) an’ sure finer looking soldiers, were niver 
born.” 

“How many are entitled to vote ?” 

“Why the ould man an’ meself and Judy, and 
war’t it we that bate the Natives an’ Whigs au’ 
all, an’ elected General Jackson over’em all? Sor- 
ya the day he died an’ disappointed us, for a fine 
man he was.” 

“How many colored persons in your family ?” 

“Nagers, what nagers, do you mane? Out, 
man, an’ don’t be insultin? me. Out wid ye, an’ 
niver ask for me senses agin’—don’t ask about me 
senses—Whither I have nagers in me family! Yer 
out of yer senses yerself: begone, and don’t bother 
me.” 


asks the 


’ 


Paying the Parson.—A minister in a neighbor- 
ing city, (says the Salem Gazette,) who is celebra- 
ted for the number of connubial Knots he ties, re- 
ceiving in some years for his services in that way, 
five or six hundred dollars, was called upon one 
evening by a couple who wished to be united for 
this life, for better or for worse. The ceremony 
was duly performed, and at the close of it, the 
man stated that he had but seventyfive cents, and 
inquired if that would be sufficient: remuneration. 
Being told that it would answer, the new married 
couple were about departing, when the lady, think- 
ing it would be a little more romantic and senti- 
mental to faint on the oceasion, indulged in that 
lite bit of a finale. The camphor bottle was 
brought, and during the process of resuscitation, it 
got broke, and finally the minister had to hire and 
pay for a hack to carry the happy pair home. The 
minister said, after it was all over, that he conclu- 
ded he had made about eleven cents clear profit by 
the whole operation. 


| you should be lashed down.” 


Revolutionary Anecdote.—A venerable American 
judge relates the following revolutionary anecdote : 

The morning following the battle of Yorktown, 
Thad the curiosity to attend the dressing of the 
wounded. Among others whose limbs were so 
much injured as to require amputation, was a mu- 
sician, Who had received a musket ball in the knee. 
As was usual in such cases, preparations were 


j making to lash him down to the table, to prevent 


the possibility of his moving. Says the sufferer, 
“ Now, doctor, what would you be at?” © My lad, 
Pim going to take off your leg, and ’tis necessary 
“Pll consent to no 
‘such thing. You may pluck the heart from my 
| bosom, but you'll not confine me. Is there a fiddle 
in the tent? if'so, bring it to me.” A violin was 
furnished, and after tuning it, he said, “Now, doc- 
tor, begin 3” and he continued to play until the op- 
eration, Which took about forty minutes, was com- 
pleted, without missing a note or moving a mus- 
cle.” 

The editor of the Knickerbocker ludicrously il- 
lustrates the necessity of a reform in medical no- 
menclature. Very much confounded, he says, was 
our friend Dr. Doane, a few years since, by a re- 
mark of one of his patients. The day previous, 
the doctor had prescribed that safe aod palatable 
remedy, the Syrup of Buckthorn, and left his pre- 
scription duly written in the usual cabalistic ehar- 
acters: “Syr, Ram. Cath.” On inquiring if the pa- 
tient had taken the medicine, a thunder-cloud dark- 
ened her face, lightning flashed trom her eyes, and 
she roared out, “No! I ain’t agoing to take the 
Syrup of Ram Cats for any body under heaven !” 





Claiming the Law’s Allowances.—* Mr Brown, how 
many cows do you own ?” said a constable. ‘“* Why 
do you ask 7” * Because T want to levy on them.” 
“ Well, let me see,” said Mr B. abstractedly, “ how 
many cows does the law allow me =” “'T'wo,” re- 
plied the officer. “Two! well, if the law allows 
me two, I wish it would make haste and send the 
other along, as I hav n't got but one.” ‘The officer 
inizzled. 





———— = — — 





HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 


Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 


form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould bearé 


has been soformed as to lay the furrow completely over 
turning in every particle of grass or siubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould board has beea very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding aud the team. The Cominittee at the late triu! 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

‘* Should our opinion he asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, 1f your land is mostiy light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your landis heavy, hard orrochy 
BEGIN witH Ma. Howarp’s.”’ 

Atthe above mextioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any olher 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than tweniyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 lbs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches. to 
‘he same power of feam! All acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are imuch the strongest and most suistantially 
made, 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Ploagh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside. this shoe likewise secines 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to 815. A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost abont 
3.0 60, and with cutter 8i, with wheel and cutter, $2 56 
extra, 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail,a 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 & 62 North Market Street, | 





JOSEPH BRECK & CU. 





VION Se 


MASSACHUSETTS PREIEMIUM 
EAGLE PLOWS, 


MARTIN’S 


The subscribers have for sale at their extensive Agricultu 
ral Warehouse, No. 51 & 52 N. Market street, MAR 
TINS MASSACHUSETIS PREMIUM IMPROYV- 
|} ELD EAGLE PLOWS. 

Mr. Martin’s P'ows combine new and important improve- 
ments adapting them to the different qualines of soil and 

}the various modes and systems of culture His Hayle 

Plows, as improved, are much longer, the mouldboard land- 
| side and point, or share, all extended without any addition 
‘tothe wiith or hee! in its work 5 thus adapting this Plow 

to the more perfect turning under of the greensward. and in- 

verting of the furrow-slice, so desirable in green-ward plow- 
jing. The prinerple of these Plows is such, from where the 
furrow-slice is received upon the mouidboard to where it 
leaves il, that it enables the Plow to take up the lurrow- 
slice with the greatest possible ease, bearing equa!ly and 
i tightly ever the whole surface of the mouldhoard. turning it 
,over with the least possible bending or twisting, and pre- 
serving it flat, smooth and unbroken, laying the furrow-sht- 
ces closely and comp:.ctly side hy side, and creating but 
slight friction upon the face of the mouldhoard m passing 
j through the soil. Thus the Piow requires hut very hithe 

power of draft beyond what is necessary to cut out the fur- 
| row-slice. 

In testing the quality of Plows. the power hy which it is 
moved, the ease with which itis handled, and tie maonnerin 
which it completes the work, are three important pomts, ell 
of which are wisely, accurately and judicious!y preserved in 
these improved Plows. 

The character of these Plows for ease of draft and man- 
agement, and the exceilence of their work, though well 
established in the minds of the farming community, were 
most fully and satisfactorily exhibited to the public at the 
grand trial of Plows by the Massachusetts Agricultural So 
ciety, at Worcesier, October 9th, 1844, whose alle and im- 
partial committee awarded the highest premium of 850 
to B. Martin, for the best Plow, for doing the hest work 
with the least draft, in a trial open to the whole Union—this 
| Plow running in its natura! course, and keeping its true po- 
} sition, without any effort of the plowman, and turning a 
| furrow i2inches wide and 6 inches deep, with a much less 
| draft than any other Plow on the ground. 

These Plows, as improved, are considered to he nearest to 
perfection of any implements of the kind in this country, as 
well in respect to material and workmanship;as in form of 
construction. 

At he late Cattle-Show and Plowing-Match of the Wor- 
cester County Agricultural Society, in the heart of that most 
| valuable agricultural county, B. Martin’s Plow rece ved the 
| highest and most enthusiastic commendation from intelli- 
} gent and experienced practical farmers, who know and are 
the most competent judges. ~ 

His castings are of a supérior kind, the workmanship not 
| inferior to any other Plows in this country, and hrs timber 
| heing the very best of white oak ; and every tarmer knows 

that good timber in his Plows is of the utmost 1npertance— 

ali of which in fact renders B. Martin’s Plow the very arti- 
cle every farmer wants. he high character of these Plows 
| is abundantly sustained by a continued and extended patron- 
lage, which the manufacturer hopes by his eflorts and exer- 
hiions te retain Being himself au experienced Plow-Ma- 
ker he will not spare any exertions in order to render his 

Plows a superior arucle. 

Gentlemen are requested to call and examine these Plows 
; before they purchase JOSEVH BRECK & CO. 

| Boston, March 24. 

{ 

| NEWENGLAND FARMER, 

| A WEEKLY PAPER. 
| ‘Terms, $2 per year in advance, or 
within sixty days. 

Remittances, not exceeding fen dollars, at any one time, 
may be made as follows :—A subseriber owes us two or 
eight dollars, which he wishes to remit us. He will pay 

| this amount to the Post Master in Ais own town, and take 
| his receipt for it, as money paid him on our sccount, He 
| will then send that recerpt enclosed ina letter fo us. We 
| pass ittothe Post Master in Boston, and get the money for it 

| This ; | : 
} making remittance, and puts every subseriber ia possession 
of * suitable funds” for that purpose. 
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2 52 if not paid 


TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS, 
21 scHOOL STREET. 


arrangement does away with nearly the whole risk of 
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